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that one strengthens the other, and in some cases that
one weakens or suppresses the other. Take the familiar
'knee-jerk' or 'patellar reflex' as an example. This in-
voluntary movement of the lower leg, produced by some
of the thigh muscles, can only be elicited by a blow on
the tendon passing in front of the knee (or some equiva-
lent, strictly local stimulus). But the force of the knee-
jerk can be greatly altered by influences coming from
other parts of the body. A sudden noise occurring an
instant before the blow at the knee will decidedly rein-
force the knee-jerk, while soft music may weaken it.
Clenching the fist or gritting the teeth reinforces the
knee-jerk. The drive operating the knee-jerk in such
cases is not entirely the local stimulus, but other cen-
ters in the brain and spinal cord, being themselves
aroused from outside, furnish drive for the center that
is directly responsible for the movement. If one nerve
center can thus furnish drive for another, there is some
sense in speaking of drives.

Still, the cbnception of 'drive' would have little sig-
nificance if the activity aroused in any center lasted
only as long as the external stimulus acting upon it
through a sensory nerve; for, taken as a whole, the
organism would still be passive and simply responsive
to the complex of external stimuli acting on it at any
moment. It is therefore a very important fact, for our
purpose, that a nerve center, aroused to activity, does
not in all cases relapse into quiescence, after a momen-
tary discharge. Its state of activity may outlast the
stimulus that aroused it, and this residual activity in
one center may act as drive to another center. Or, a
center may be 'sub-excited' by an external stimulus